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We can’t give you a date yet, but sometime this winter, WFMU will plug in the 
electrodes, turn on the dry ice machine, and then, summoning up all of our 
collective strength, flip the switch on a brand new transmitter. Once we figure 
out why nothing happened (probably a bad switch), we'll try again, and hope- 
fully send out our best signal ever. This doesn’t mean that all of your reception 
problems will suddenly be cured. But in many parts of our listening area, we 
will come in more consistently. Remember, we are not boosting our pow- 
er! Our license only allows us to broadcast at a certain strength. What we are 
doing is upgrading our transmission equipment, which will do two things. First, 
it will give us the ability to continue to broadcast at all..Our current trans- 
mitter has seen better days, to put it mildly. Second, a new transmitter will 
improve our signal in areas where we currently come in poorly. But don’t 
throw away your dipole antenna and mono switch just yet. There’s no way of 
knowing exactly what will happen until we flip that switch and hear from you. 


The one thing for sure is that this new transmitter is a gift from you to all of 
us. We were able to come up with the $35,000 needed for this purchase en- 
tirely through your contributions. For the last five years, we have spent less 
than we have raised, with an $11,000 surplus from last fiscal year alone. These 
surpluses gave us the $26,000 needed for a brand new Broadcast Electronics 
3.5 kilowatt FM transmitter. The additional $9,000, needed for a new antenna, 
cables, spare parts and installation, is coming from the current year’s budget 
(the next marathon). So, if you’ve donated money to the station in the last five 
years, we thank you once again. If you haven’t yet experienced the unmitigated 
joy of writing a check to WFMU-Upsala College, we promise you another 
opportunity this spring. 


It’s a big relief finally to purchase a new transmitter, and without relying on 
any sources other than your support. As listeners, it can’t always be evident 


how much freedom your contributions afford us. We were very close to leasing 


our side frequency for far less than it was worth, just to get the funds for the 
new equipment. Now we can wait till our signal improves, and then rent it out 
for more. Such are the benefits of listener sponsorship. We’re lucky to be able 


to support ourselves this way. Continued page 2 


LOWEST COMMON DENOMINATOR 


Lowest Common Denominator is published three times per year, in February, June and October by the staff of 
WFMU. WFMU is an educational, non commercial radio station licensed to Upsala College, operating in the 
interest of the College and the New Jersey-New York community at large. Our frequency is 91.1 FM. WFMU is 
funded entirely through listener contributions 


We welcome comments and audio/visual material of any type. Material in Lowest Common Denominator does 
pot necessarily reflect the opinion or policy of WFMU or Upsala College. Send correspondence to WFMU, 
Upsala College, East Orange, NJ 07019. (201)266-7900. 
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This Turgid Sea 


Every so often, a special program 
will pop it’s head up out of the 
turgid sea of freeform. Here are a 
few of the regular and 
semi-regular ones. 


PHANTOM VIDEO THEATER OF 
THE AIR : Audio clips, dialogue and 
songs from the worst B-Movies of all 
time. Produced exclusively for WFMU by 
The Daily News’ Phantom Of The 
Movies. Airs every Sunday Night at 7 
PM on John Schnall’s program. 


SOLAR SANITY : Peace and 
environmental issues with John Downey. 
Every Monday at 6 PM. 


SUBGENIUS TAPES : Firmly lodged in 


the belief that this planet is being led to 
destruction by a civilization of dupes 
who place their trust in the powers that 
be. The Church Of The Subgenius. We 
be the evolutionary saviours/destroyers. 
Mondays at Midnight. 


VIGILANCE : Civil liberties issuesin 
New Jersey and beyond with Don 
Langrehr. Airs every other Tuesday at 6 
PM. 


HIGHWAYS TO HEALTH : Professor 
Carolyn Thornburn brings you news on 
alternative health and nutrition every 
Tuesday at 6:30 PM. 


NEW JERSEY FIGHTBACK : 
Wednesdays at 6 PM. Local, national & 
international issues, with rotating hosts 
and topics, scheduled as follows : First 
Wednesday of the month, Women’s 
issues; second Wednesday, media; third 
Wednesday, mostly environmental 
issues; final Wednesday, mostly 
international topics. 


Mark Murrell 


SNAPSHOT RADIO : On the second 
Thursday of every month, at some point 
between 1 & 4 PM, Steve Peters and 
Matt Ostrowski will provide audio proof 
that the real world is still out there. “An 
audio version of home movies made by 
amateur anthropologists.” 


ALAN WATTS : Every Thursday at 6 
PM, we air lectures from the late 
Philosopher Alan Watts on the 
psychology of religion, conscioussness, 
and Eastern & Western thought. Write 
or call for a full schedule of the lectures. 


ATROCIOUS MUSIC : Music that is, 
quite frankly, not good. Selection and 


THIN AIR : Artists events and issues, 
produced and hosted by Mitch Corber of 
Collaborative Projects. Fridays at 6 PM. 


LOW-FI : Thirty minutes of home 
recordings produced on inexpensive 
equipment. Technical primitivism 
coupled with brilliance. Hosted by Bill 
Berger. Fridays at 6:30 PM. 


THE ROCK AND ROLL 
PSYCHIATRIST : Improvised therapy 
courtesy of Paul McMahon. Phoned in 
problems courtesy of you. The third 
Friday of every month at 7:30 PM on 
Bill Berger’s program. 


commentary by Old Pal Irwin. 
Thursdays at 10:30 PM. 


i Cemerer 


Radio News, Continued from pg. 1 


In late July, | went to Vancouver for the Second World Conference of Commu- 
nity Radio Broadcasters, known by its French acronym, AMARC. Over thirty 
countries were represented, with at least as many variations and definitions of 
“community radio”. Besides many college and community stations from North 
America and Europe, there were pirate broadcasters, government stations do- 
ing development and literacy work, and a large number of stations broadcast- 
ing in one or more of the native languages of their region. Workshops covered 
topics ranging from radio’s role in Marxist revolutions to innovative fund 
raising techniques. What everybody there had in common was a devotion to 
radio either as an alternative to the established media or as an instrument of 
social change. Most commonly it is a mixture of the two. Of course, being 
“alternative” depends on what you’re being alternative to. One pirate 
broadcaster from Amsterdam said that their station was trying to offset the 
government channels as much as the large, commercial pirate stations. 


The conference focused on radio’s potential for education, experimentation 
and development. In the U.S., radio is rarely thought of as a medium capable 
of effecting great social change. It is only on the levels of alternative, and iron- 
ically, governmental radio, where an active effort is made to tap the medium’s 
social potential. The U.S. government has been using radio blatantly as a 
propaganda tool for years, but these broadcasts are aimed at the rest of the 
world. Domestic ears are treated to the even handed propaganda of network 
headlines. AMARC provided avowed radio manipulators of the left with a 
forum. It’s a shame that more media outlets don’t openly admit their bias. Un- 
fortunately, when they do, the constraints of professing objectivity are usually 
replaced by the righteousness of a party line. There was an oppressive sense of 
political correctness at AMARC. So much correctness, in fact, that AMARC 
could cease to exist. Another conference is planned for either that bastion of 
imperialism, Ireland, or the worker's paradise of Nicaragua. Despite my petty 
criticisms, | felt that the things | shared with the other broadcasters were more 
important than the areas where we disagreed. Priority number one, of course, is 
to counteract the grand parade of audio wallpaper. Not only because it’s bor- 
ing, but also because of the debilitating effect wallpaper can have on civiliza- 3) 
tion. 


All media affect some kind of social change, whether they do it actively or 
passively. Commercial radio’s main function is to make a profit for the station’s 
owners. The best way to do this is to celebrate the status quo, and shun any- 
thing too new or unusual. Since people don’t want what they don’t know 
about, this tendency has a huge effect. But this influence is a byproduct of its 
initial purpose, which is to make money. Outside the world of commercial 
broadcasting, radio’s ability to influence society takes on a more central role. 
This is true of television and print also, but radio’s technical flexibility makes it 
more accessible to the programmer than television and more accessible to the 
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populace than print. Throw in radio’s incredible intimacy and you have the non POEL BOER te EIN assscas : 
perfect propaganda tool. This is why the Reagan administration has increased mrmerepesinetnertsehbii : 

the Voice Of America’s budget while restricting its journalistic freedom. And Be €DITORS Pas geist on 

it’s why you'll always find a proliferation of pirate stations in areas of political FS Ken Freedman Saieesess 
turbulence. My favorite story of the AMARC conference was how the govern- RSBart Plantenga ‘a%¢ eh Sra neat a 
ment of El Salvador tried to block the rebel station Radio Farabundo Marti. ee OOD NO: RBS HANKS! : Os 
After initial attempts of jamming the rebel broadcasts proved futile, the gov- PAS are P 158i special T ties 4 
ernment started doing mock rebel broadcasts, portraying their adversaries as Be eee % oe oniw See 
corrupt, incompetent fools. This didn’t work too well either, but they found Soros ee Don Ty ana big ie 
that it was easier to divert the people to another frequency than to jam the ace Bre Pe nash FEES BEDE SEEN Baa 
rebel’s signal. They finally settled on a solution which they’re still using - dis- Se B ront Cover By Bruno Richard ¢% 
tracting the rebel’s potential audience with high powered broadcasts of pop- Back Cover By Jonathon Rosen 23: 


ular American rock & roll songs. 


Pe eM Sat 2 if 
The situation isn’t very different here. The drug hysteria of the last few months Fa STAFF &: oie 
is only the most obvious of recent distraction campaigns. It is in the face of as Fe 
this that most of the stations at AMARC felt obligated to counter the centrist 
and right wing bias in most of the other media. Of course, I’m sure if there 
was a convention of Voice Of America and other right wing broadcasters, 
there would be an underlying agreement about the /eft wing bias of the main- 
stream media. Idealogues will be idealogues, no matter what side of the fence 
they come from. AMARC focused a lot more attention on the importance of 
persuasion and manipulation than on anything resembling free speech. Don’t 
get me wrong. | like manipulation as much as the next guy. A good portion of 
our programming time at WFMU is spent in a shameless attempt to manipulate 
you into believing that musical and cultural categories are unnecessary, and 
that it’s possible to judge different forms of art/music only by the criteria 
appropriate to them. And if we can convince only one person of that, touch 
even one soul, then we'll have to sell all of our equipment and switch to an 
easy listening format. 
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Anonymous if; 
Barbara Bell 


For more information about what happened at the AMARC conference, or a 
rundown of specifically. what is happening with alternative radio in other coun- 
tries, drop me a line or give me a call at the station. There’s not enough space 
here to do the subject justice. You can also write for a list of alternative radio 
contacts worldwide from AMARC 2, 337 Carrall St. , Vancouver, B.C., Canada 
V6B 2)4. 


Now, about LCD - this is our third issue, and the last one that I’ll be involved 
with as an administrator. The editorship now falls into the able lap of Bart 
Plantenga, devoted WFMU listener, writer, and alleged Canadian radio per- 
sonality. | hope it doesn’t leave a stain. Interesting to see how LCD has limited 
itself to only a portion of WFMU’s entire scope. | hope that future issues re- 
flect as yet unrepresented aspects of the station. Please respond! We don’t 
want to plead on the air for submissions again. The deadline for the next issue 
is January 1st. 

- KF 


Please send us your comments, criticisms, and suggestions. Also feel free to send old love letters, intercepted 
notes, or anything else that you think may be of interest toa mass population. Be sure to include an explanation. 
As to this first letter here, it is indeed authentic. It was mailed to President Reagan, presumably, with many 
copies sent to different employees of an unnamed media outlet in the New York area. One of those employees is 
a WFMU listener and passed the letter on to us. That magic address, one more time, is WFMU, Upsala College, 


East Orange, NJ 07019. 


DEAR PRESIDENT REAGAN: 


I hope you had a delightful Liberty 
weekend celebration. | listened to your com- 
ments on television with great interest. | was 
especially taken with your dedication to the 
tenets of Americanism, that of Liberty, Free- 
dom, Hope, and the Fulfillment of dreams. 
This occasion was a timely reminder of the 
ideals which have made America great. 
Ideals which | hope will not be forgotten. 


I have written previously about an illegal 
electronic surveillance and psychologtcal 
warfare program directed against me. See 
the enclosed letter, dated December 8, 
1985. Apparently this letter was misplaced or 
lost, since | received no reply, not even an 
acknowledgement. 


This “secret” campaign continues. My 
opposition to it intensifies. | consider this 
program the work of evil, vindictive, and 
ruthless people. Working with limitless per- 
sonnel, funding, and authority, their goal is 
to manipulate and control a single person - 
me. Laws are being flouted. This secrecy has 
invited deception and amoral behavior. 
Clearly, this campaign is out of control. 


Let's set the record straight. There is no 
real investigation proceeding. That is simply 
a Trojan horse to perpetuate a secret gov- 
ernment-sponsored project. | have been 
selected as a guinea pig for live human ex- 
periments. New bio-electronic surveillance 
equipment is being tested on me. My life has 
simply been commandeered and com- 
pletely taken over. Social laws, ethics, and 
morality do not exist in this project. | have 
spent the last six years being treated like a 
laboratory rat. 


Chains, even those not made of iron or 
steel, are still binding. Bondage, as meas- 
ured in the captor’s ability to prevent normal 
behavior, does not require-rope or hand- 
cuffs. | am a prisoner of this experiment. | 
also feel like | am living in a glass house. 


I! should not have to ask for freedom. 
This is an inherent right. | should not have to 
ask you to liberate me from a secret gov- 


@ 


ernment project that was imposed on me 
against my will. | should not have to ask per- 
mission to return to a normal life where 
social laws govern, where civil liberties pre- 
vail, where personal privacy is guaranteed by 
the Bill of Rights. Freedom is a priceless 
commodity. Now that mine has been forci- 
bly circumscribed, | realize just how precious 
it is. Mine is not for sale. | set no price on my 
own freedom. | want an immediate end to 
my involvement in these secret and illegal 
activities. 

These charges are a serious matter. Do 
not attempt to disregard or ignore them. | 
fully expect an answer to my suspicions. 
Thank you. 

SINCERELY, NAME WITHHELD 


...ONE SATURDAY night a dj. had people 
calling in with their own performances over 
the telephone. Pure audio spontaneity going 
out over the airwaves. | was sitting in a theatre 
during an intermission listening to this get- 
ting tingles up and down my spine from the 
raw life of this. 
Cabinetmaker who stares out window 
listening to WFMU 


DEAR KEN: 


About LCD - just who pays for this visual 
assault and irrelevance? Is this being paid for 
by listener contributions or entirely by the 
ads or what? WFMU used to have a two or 
three page listing of the DJs/Hosts and the 
kinds of music/programs you could usually 
expect from them, and it cost a self ad- 
dressed, stamped envelope, and it was fine 
(even if a bit out-dated by the time you got it). 
LCD has a two-page spread which 
supposedly fills this purpose but is weird- 
looking and distractive. At least you could 
have actual photos instead of stupid-looking 
cartoons. Except for a couple of fairly rele- 
vant and interesting music-related articles, 
the rest of LCD is bullshit, and I don’t need it; 
but did my money pay for it? 

NAME WITHHELD 


EDITORS NOTE: As reported to this listener by 
mail, LCD is financed half through ads and half 
through listener contributions. Each issue is 
budgeted at $2000 for 7000 copies. So for this 
year, with an estimated station budget of 
$95,000, LCD accounts for 3% of each listener 
dollar. It is sent to all people who donate $25 or 
more, except when we come in under budget, 
which we did with the last issue. It is also 
offered free to new listeners in an attempt to 
increase our listener base. What follows is a 
response from the above listener to my 
reply.-KF 


DEAR KEN 


.Just how and why LCD evolved from the 
program listings and became part of FMU 
operating expenses | don’t know and don't 


care about except that it shouldn't have. The 
mimeoed pages offered previously did not 
cost as much and even the envelope/ 
postage were furnished by those who wanted 
the guide, so very little expense there. The 
first issue of LCD also required two stamps to 
get, but now LCD is free to anyone who calls 
or writes for it and is budgeted from listener 
contributions. But what is LCD? It should be 
a separate and entirely self-supporting 
publication available by subscription and to 
making large pledges who want part of their 
contribution to go for it. That choice wasn't 
even mentioned or offered in the marathon 
letter or on listener survey. Why not? 


The first two issues of LCD were pretty awful 
and had very little relevent radio news and 
lots of atrocious filler (Irwin Chusid must 
have loved them). This is what you're urging 
your listeners to send in? And why do that at 
all? If this is to be a WFMU “program/radio 
guide”, like other non-commercial FM 
stations offer, why can’t the entire FMU staff 
come up with articles, stories, interviews, 
and especially bios and photos so we can 
find out something about the incredible 
people who do FMU? I'd love to see what 
they look like and something about them 
and their backgrounds, what else they do, 
what they plan to do, etc. For that I'd be will- 
ing to contribute. Then if you want to add 
listener contributions, letters, etc., fine, but 
why try to fill up the rest of LCD with whatever 
junk everybody's telling listeners to send in, 
whether it'll be used (one hopes not) or not. 
What a waste. Is that the purpose of LCD? 
Well if it is and it’s going to continue to be 
paid in part by our contributions, then yes, I'll 
take a free ride and will find a more worthy 
organization to support. 

NAME WITHHELD (SEE ABOVE) 


It seems that the main issue here is your hostil- 
ity because we did not reveal enough informa- 
tion about the airstaff. That is a good perception 
and brings to mind several notions that we cling 
to, however desperately, here at WFMU. First, 
that the program guide is more interesting to all 
as a collaborative effort between the staff and 
listeners. Second, that self deprecation is the 
highest form of flattery. When we portray 
ourselves as lowlives, we’re praising ourselves 
to the stars. And third is that our own safety 
Should always take precedent over ego- 
gratification. If we printed our own 
photographs, we would be besieged in public 
constantly. This way, no blackened car 
windows, no fake mustaches, no fuss. So, it is 
indeed station policy to never print photos or 
caricatures of the airstaff. Already, far too many 
innocent radio listeners have been traumatized 
by the revelation of the face behind the voice. 
We don’t care to add to the carnage. As to 
biographic information about WFMU, the ent- 
ity, we can supply that. Its favorite color is 
fuchsia, its hobbies are surfing and 
needlepoint, turn ons: satin sheets and sea 
breezes, turn offs: guys who think they own 
you. -KF 


...CURE THE ATTITUDE-itis syn- 
drome!...While not all air personnel have 
succumbed; too many have...f it puts me 
off, I'm sure that others are put off also. 
Remember pomposity is your responsibility. 
Possible self-cures: A. Watch Kung-Fu TV 
re-runs. B. Think about the listeners who 
think you're making a jerk out of yourself. C. 
Visualize Jerry Falwell or Spiro Agnew while 
talking on mike and say to yourself, “Wow! 
Am | coming off like that?” D. Remember 
“CONCEIT IS DEFEAT.” 
Personal hygienist who doesn’t read 
while listening to WFMU 


..AND I THINK WFM{@ is extremely 
privileged in being supported 100% by 
listeners - no corporate or foundation fund- 
ing here! Therefore | think it fully reasonable 
for WFMU's broadcasting to SOMETIMES 
be as outrageous as possible...WFMU is the 
perfect station, the only station for me. You 
have my philosophical and ‘financial support 
every year. | take pride in the fact that the 
majority of my friends and certainly all of the 
morons with whom | work find WFMU weird 
and unlistenable. 
Color proofmaker who reads Mad and 
Chain Store Age Executive 


DEAR RADIO PERSON: 


| would like to thank whoever is respon- 
sible for sending me a copy of LCD. 


Starting around "79 or ’80 and for the next 
couple of years, | used to stay up all night 
getting quite literally crazed on drink and 
whatever, listening to college radio and call- 
ing stations, most notably yours, for 
someone to talk to. For a time, this was my 
only real contact with people, and it was a 
good one. It was very important to me to 
know that there were people out there 
actually programming a radio station for 
those with my point of view. It gave me con- 
fidence in my insanity to know there must be 
many others like me out there, even if I didn’t 
know any personally. 


Nowadays, instead of feeling too bizarre, 
I'm feeling a bit too conventional. In the last 
couple of years, I’ve gone from sleeping in 
an abandoned train station to sleeping in my 
own ten room house, just up the street from 
the tracks | used to live on. I've got four kids, 
a business, and a new Country Squire station 
wagon, with plastic wood sides and a roof 
rack. My best friend and former room-mate 
at the train station now has a shack of his 
own just off Route 21 on the edge of the 
Passaic River, and he doesn't stop by much 
any more. 


In an almost too-sane world, it’s nice to 
know there are other WFMU listeners out 
there, even if | still haven't met any. Thanks 
for the T-shirt, too. 

KEVIN DRUMM 


BENEFIT-MONDAY 


AK 


MAGAZINE OF NEW MUSIC 


NOVEMBER 17. 


Call now for ticket info 212/807-7944 
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Dedicated Private Music Instruction 


486-3701 


445 N. Wood Avenue 
Linden, New Jersey 07036 
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DREAMING OF, 
*BOBBY 


@ 


ther one of tion of “Make Your Own Kind of Mu- Hey, is was fucking talented, 
routine mornings at de sic” or the ridiculous Broadway tune and even before he made it big he was 
unbearable day in an environment that I'm in a Tree” with Bobby playing all clearly determined to show it, as 
would make a cemetery seem lively. As the pare and even doing all the sound evidenced by his ambitious high school 
| stared down at the ever-growing pile effects! a project, a small-scale model of Disney- 


land. He was a true-blue instrumental 
virtuoso who played every instrument 
- you can possibly name. And could he 


of new filing on my desk | became 
increasingly sickened. My eyes shut 
slowly and my head hit the desk. But 
just as | was about to doze off, the 
muzak playing over the PA system 
finally worked its way into my subcon?* 
scious. When | had fully regained m 
senses, | realized that the music, 
ing was an instrumental version-¢ 
true pop classic—“Easy Come; 
by Bobby Sherman. 


“at home with a song like Rod 
-"McKuen’s classic “Love’s Been Good to 
Me” or Bob Dylan’s “One Too Many 
Mornings” as he was with one of his 
str-hits like “Cried Like a Baby,” 
im,” “Seattle” or “Julie Do Ya 


ice it folks, the time has 
better for a Bobby Sher- 
ow come nobody ever 
ut him on tour with the 
kees, anyway? 


Yes, Bobby Sherman never eis 
went away, folks. You just simply- 
turned your backs on him. Afterall 
hit singles, after his all- too-brief rei gn 
as the seventies’ first teen ido}; the te 
seemed to be no place for Bob 
but the quiet obscurity of made-te 
movies. Until he landed a role ina 


ings have taken an interest- 

‘s life. Not too long 

was pine channels on my TV 
kin 


0 Club.” And lo and 
was Bobby, being inter- 


series. And when you still hear fig. Richa aban oc 


songs in supermarkets and dentists" 
offices all across this great land; 
that’s when you really know this. 
country is going Bobby-crazy al¥ over 
again. Bobby Sherman a has-be 
You've gotta be kidding me!!!!! 


that he was delighted to see 
“Here Come the Brides” on 
wight of my recent life- 

g experience.” Quite a dif- 
obby from the one in “Get 
the one who sang these 

Of wisdom on his 1972 album 

ist For You”: “Let your mind be your 
aptain, let your body be your ship, as 
Gu come into the world to try again. 
‘ou look for your own heaven and you 
ve in your own hell, and HR ‘ve gotta 
be your own Jesus.” 


| still remember being heavily-int 
Bobby when | was but a tiny bran bu 
Of course, | didn’t have a crush o 
him like 99 percent of his fan club 
his music was catchy, he could sing’ 
and above all, he had charisma. It was 
Bobby who compelled me to bug my 
parents for hours after they came back 
from grocery shopping to carve up my 
cereal box for me so | could play those B 
grungy grooves pressed into the De 
cardboard that contained another of 
Babby’s wonderful hit tunes. When the 
damned things weren’t stuck to the 
spindle, | could hear such delightful 
délicacies as Bobby's immortal rendi- 


% “4 


by Jim Marshall 


THE DUTCHESS - Born Norma Jean 


Wofford, date and place unknown, Bo 
Diddley’s half-sister and rhythm guitar 
player throughout the early 60’s was 
undoubtly the toughest broad (defini- 
tion of tough broad: can jump-start a 
vibrator) to ever strap on the six 
strings. The early 60’s Bo Diddley 
band (Bo, the Dutchess, Jerome Green 
on maracas, Jesse James Johnson on 
drums and Billy Downing on bass) 
were possibly the most awesome 
rock-n-roll band ever assembled for 
pure noise and hypnotic rhythm 
drone. Caught live on record, in Myrtle 
Beach, S.C., in 1963 (see Bo Diddley’'s 
Beach Party, Checker) they let loose a 
two chord wall of sound that makes 
nearly everything before and since 
sound soft by comparison. The 
Dutchess’ chunky rhythm guitar (a Bo 
Diddley model Gretch through a 
Supro amp) drives the sound giving 
Bo room to imitate roaring jet planes, 
cattle stampedes, avalanches, etc. 
without ever missing a beat. Even 
more awe-inspiring is their two song 
segment in the Phil Spector produced 
1966 concert flick The Big TNT Show 
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(currently available as part of th 

hodgepodge That Was Rock video). 
The band here, along with two back- 
singers, wail into “Bo Diddley” and 
“Hey Bo Diddley”, the Dutchess, 
guitar riding low on her right hip, 


dressed in a tight cocktail dress, spike 
heels, teased hair and a white Suitar 
chord (nice touch) proves herself the 
queen of grind ’em out R&B slop, her 
closing bars of “Hey Bo Diddley” are 
among the finest rock-n-roll guitar 
playing this side of the Sonics. Wher. 
ever you are these days Norma Jean 
Wofford, the Hound salutes you! 


TENNESSEE ERNIE FORD - In 1949 
and 1950, when Elvis Presley was stil 
attending Humes High, and Bill Haley 
was leading the Saddlemen through 
Bob Wills’ covers on the Jersey shore, 
Tennessee Ernie Ford, he of many ‘| 
Love Lucy” cameos and crummy 
quasi-gospel records, was topping - 
the hillbilly charts with what could only 
be called full blown rock-n-roll 
records. While he lacked the smolder- 
ing adolescent rebellion and dark 
sexuality of the rockabillies who would 
briefly capture America’s ear in the 
mid-50’s, the ole pea-picker did man- 
age to master the style and full- 
blooded sound of the black R&B jump 
bands then burning up the other side 
of the tracks. “Shotgun Boogie’, 
“Catfish Boogie”, “Blackberry Boogie’, 
“Mule Train”, “16 Tons”, “Ain't No 
Body’s Business But My Own’, all 
feature hot guitar licks, a full throttle 
sax section and a heavy-handed 
drummer, rocking hard behind Erie's 
good humored vocals to create sort of 
a hillbilly Louis Jordan effect. Many of 
these tunes were recorded twice, the 
45 versions feature a small 
rockabilly-type outfit with steel guitar 
breaks and slap bass driving the 
sound, the version found on the LPO! 
Rockin’ Ern (Capitol) are even bluesier, 
looser and to my mind better. Eme 
went on to great TV and radio famé, 
and even had his own show for awhile 
(a great clip exists of Ernie and the 
Everly Brothers doing Blind 50 
Fuller's “Rattle Shakin’ Daddy’; it 
be found as part of The Ever!) 
Brothers-Rock-n-Roll Odyssey 40°, 
mentary). And while ole Ernie's bi?! 
of boogie wasn't long for the world, 

(along with the Maddox Brother 
Rose) was there first, and that’s 4 


KIP TYLER - Not much is known about 
Kip Tyler, | talked to him on the phone 
once and he wouldn't tell me much 
either, but in 1958 he, along with his 
band the Flips, cut the greatest white 
rock-n-roll record of ‘em all. “She’s My 
Witch” b/w “Rumble Rock” (GBB) is 
one of the most perfect records ever 
made, a Link Wray guitar riff backed 
with blaring sax, bluesy piano riding 
over a moody beat, it’s one of the 
most ominous and strange things 
you'll ever hear (currently available on 
the LP Chicken Rock Vol. 4 (Eagle/ 
Holland). If Elvis wasn’t such a good 
ole boy he’d have sounded like this, 
and the Cramps entire sound can be 
found here at it’s most primal. Kip 
made other records, some great - 
“Jungle Hop”, “Shadow Street” (both 
on Challenge), some terrible (“Surfer's 
Dream” was his last, cut in 63), but he 
never again matched the intensity of 
his first record. That’s okay with me 
because he Said it all in two songs, and 
there’s nuthin’ left to say. 


PSYCHEDELIC 
ROCKABILLY 


NEW AND 
USED RECORD 


SEND 2 STAMPS 


ROY GAINES - Born in Waskom, Texas 
in 1937, Roy Gaines was for a very 
brief period the most extreme guitar 
player in the history of R&B. In- 
fluenced by the early electric guitar 
styles of home boys T-Bone Walker 
and Gatemouth Brown, Roy played in 
many Southwestern local bands 
before hooking up with the great 
Chuck Willis in 1955. Billed as “Mr. 
Guitar”, he toured with the King of the 
Stroll until Willis’ untimely death in 
1957. From playing package shows 
with Chuck Willis he moved back to 
Texas, working as a session man in 
Houston for Peacock/Duke records. It 
was here, backing up Bobby Blue 
Bland, that he cut his most searing, 
convulsed guitar solos - check out “It's 
My Baby”, a sound so brutal and with 
sO many strange turn-arounds it can 
only be compared to the Stooges’ 
“Funhouse” or “HoneyBee”. Shards of 
metal strings fly though the air as he 
bends and twists noise from his amp 
(both available on Bobby Blue Bland - | 


Woke Up Screaming Ace/UK). From 
here, our hero travelled to New York 
to record for RCA’s R&B subsidiary 
Groove, laying down some fine 
rock-n-roll tunes including the odd 
“Skippy Is a Sissy”, “Isabella”, and the 
instrumental “Gainsville”. In 1960 Roy 
Gaines forsook his trademark sound of 
violent outbursts and amp-shaking 
distortion for a career that has veered 
back and forth from jazz to funk to 
calypso back to basic blues, but with- 
out ever lighting the fire under his ass 
that inspired the greatness heard on 
“It’s My Life Baby”. Life’s funny like 
that. 
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FOR CURRENT 
CATALOGUE. 


P.O. BOX 166 
COOPER STA, NY NY 10276 


In the early 50’s the U.S. television 
program “This Is Your Life” brought a 
Japanese priest who had survived the 
Hiroshima bombing face to face with 
the airforce officer who dropped the 
bomb. The compere had the two men 
shake hands and smile for the camera. 
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Two signs of the wise: 
having a great deal to 
say and not saying it. 


WILDGIRL '82 


A Few Indiscreet Facts About New Jersey 


A LOT OF FUSS has ensued in recent years over the discovery of radioactive radon gas in residential 
Essex County. The gas is given off by the decay of radioactive radium, buried in the ground 50 years ago 
by a company that manufactured luminous watch dials. Ironically, the “Reading Prong,” a rock formation 
that cuts across ten central-northern NJ counties, gives off the potentially lethal gas naturally. 


THOMAS EDISON, NJ's greatest resident genius, dropped out of school at the age of twelve. 


NJ's PHILIP FRENEAU, an I8th-I9th century master of verse, is considered America’s first significant 
poet. He perished in a blizzard near his home in Middletown Point. 


QQHUNTIL THE ADOPTION of a new state constitution in 1844, Roman Catholics were excluded from 
LS holding public office. 
Ss 
yi NZ BURLINGTON, NJ, PROUDLY claims James Fenimore Cooper as a native son; the great author was 
born there in 1789. A rest area on the NJ Turnpike is named for him. His home in Burlington is a 
landmark. James Fenimore Cooper moved out of state with his family when he was one year old. 


WHEN TROLLEYS began operating in Newark around 1890, Montclair residents feared it would make 


their town “a dumping ground for Dutch picnics and sick-baby excursions.” 


BEFORE HOLLYWOOD, FORT LEE was the movie-making capital of the world. Many silent 
classics were filmed in NJ, including “The Perils of Pauline.” A suspenseful, exciting climax shot in the 
Palisades Mountains gave us the term “cliff-hanger,” as the heroine dangled precariously off a towering 
precipice. 


THE EDISON ZONING board in 1982 rejected a Boy Scout troop’s request to move their 
headquarters into a particular corporate park. The board felt that the scout’s presence would ruin “the 
industrial character” of the region. 


THE LENNI LENAPES, a peaceful tribe, were NJ's original native Indians. In 1985, how many 
full-blooded Lenni Lenapes lived in NJ? None. Zero. Nobody home. 


“ IN WARREN COUNTY, there is a mountain range named after a young girl who leaped off a cliff to 
avoid capture by pursuing Indians. It’s called the Jenny Jump Mountains. A main road winding through 
the range is called Shades of Death Road, the name supposedly unrelated to poor Jenny's demise. 


THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL radio broadcast took place over Newark’s WOR in 1922, when the tea 


merchant and renowned yachtsman Sir Thomas Lipton greeted his countrymen with a meek “Hallo?”. 
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THE ORDINAIRES sound like the 
result of a shopping binge at a musical 
K-Mart, with Serbo-Croatian folk 

lounging around on the same track with 

a harmolodic rhythm section while 
Stravinsky and Doc Watson argue in the 
background...” -VILLAGE VOICE 


“*.wlike a Portsmouth Sinfonia with chops... 
ora Mothers of Invention sans lyrics 

and contempt...Ornette Coleman, the 
Velvet Underground, Glenn Branca, Philip 
Glass, Hiisker Dii, the Peking Opera, the 
Famous Flames, the Kronos String Quartet: 


The Ordinaires resemble all of the above 
R [= ¢ Oo R D Ss and none of the above...” -HIGH FIDELITY 

“..more fun than 

a barrel of Devo albums...” -ROLLING STONE 


RED HOT & COOL BLUE MOODS + ,,withouta doubt, one of 


the best new bands héard in ages.” -OPTION 
NINE MUSICIANS, 
ALL S | \ LES TEN SONGS, THEIR DEBUT ALBUM 
R ay H DOSSIER $T7509 Produced by 
es Roma Baran, Martin Bisi and the Ordinaires. 
Distributed by Dutch East, Important; N’ 


MDS,’ 
Rough Trade and Twin Cities...or order toll-free Gum 
561 BLOOMFIELD AVENUE ! EXPRESS MUSIC - 1-800-233-6357 / 


MONTCL AIR ’ N.J. 07042 (ali major credit cards accepted) 
(201) 744-5787 Pyos&i iez8ih conde Suite 4R 


New York, New York 10013 
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“Scientists now can tell 
us that the moon 
throws back the radio 
waves from earth. 

We certainly don’t 
blame it.’’ 


MIDNIGHT 


HE LABEL 
OUT NOW!! 


HANGING OUT AT MIDNIGHT 
Sample 10 new bands from the 


Midnight Line! 
ALSO! EbLeEce tT RON ! C S 
THE CAVEMEN - Yeah! 
(New garage rock from Texas) Y~ 
ABSOLUTE GREY - YL, as sor a - Ke 
What Remains OWt couutly a Ot 
(from Rochester,NY-the best 


nouveau psych around!) 
HOWARD & TIM'S PAID VACATION - CALL HOLGER AT 201.239.4005 


I Never Met a Girl 1 Didn't like FOR A FREE ESTIMATE 
( Big-Star-inspired,from Hobo- SERVING NORTHERN NEW JERSEY 


SHE MLITYMOEOS Member: NUBFAA 
The Mighty EP 
(Ex-Hypstrz) 
WOOFING COOKIES - 


In The City 7" 
(Great Pop produced by P.Buck) - (201) 3 88-7 8 2 | 
inne Sesion Wicclat 9 P.O. Box 1724, Rahway, NJ 07065 
F 


(Quirky pop even seen on MTV) 


MIDNIGHT 


MAIL ORDER s 
Request our catalogue featuring 
the LARGEST SELECTION ; 
of Rock ‘56 - 86, LP's & 45's « 
from the WORLD OVER. Plus R&B, Art for the Printed Communication 


Blues & much more! $1. 
MIDNIGHT ¢Typography *Mechanicals eIllustrations 
THE DISTRIBUTOR ¢Logos ¢Brochures *Custom Letterhead Art 


STORES: CALL FOR OUR - 
WHOLESALE CATALOGUE TODAY! Creative Card & T-Shirt Design 


wees || “We'll Do It 


WHEN IN NEW YORK, VISIT 


OUR STORE! We have New e 
York's finest rock selection: ] t I ) 
Tel.:(212) 675-2768 Telex:469796 j 
hours: n.-Sat. Noon - 8 PM 


oR 95 
263. W. 23rd St % TuUP Hil 2 
20 


(between 7th & 8th Ave.) 
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RUTH POLSKY 


B 
He's there 
. ral inside himself 7 ar TT Zp aa 
“tt Min t 
cY oth hee nop Ruth Polsky, one of the most astute booking 
Hae A agents on the NY club circuit, was killed in an 
His accident in NYC Sept.7. An out-of-control taxi 
lik struck her as she waited with friends in front of 
that the Limelight for a show to begin. 
e For over 8 years, Ruth had arranged dates for 
thine an impressive array of British and European 
eit post-new-wave talent. In many Cases, she 
eft booked first appearances for bands (e.g., 
ow Raincoats, Gang of Four), and in some instances, 


their only appearances (Young Marble Giants). 
She brought New Order stateside in the im- 
mediate aftermath of the death of lan Curtis and 
the demise of Joy Division. 


Ruth was based in London as a correspondent 
for the Aquarian Weekly in 1978, and dispatched 
alengthy story on the then-fledgling Rough Trade 
label. Upon her return to the US, she began 
bringing over many of the bands she’d 
encountered in the UK, though many were com- 
paratively unknown at the time. Ruth booked 
shows for The Fall, Echo & the Bunnymen, 
Cabaret Voltaire, Delta 5, the Mekons, 
Einsturzende Neubauten, the Chameleons, 
Virgin Prunes, and the Psychedelic Furs. Con- 
tinuing to list bands Ruth introduced to this 
country could waste a lot of space. But the great- 
er waste is that Ruth is no longer a vital part of the 
metro area music scene. 


7 ANS 
DOMESTIC WOES 


BILLS, BILLS, BILLS 


9 0° 


The irony of her death was that she was killed 
before a show she’d helped to arrange, a benefit 
to defray medical expenses for a Limelight em- 
ployee who’d been mugged. 
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FIREFIGHTERS 
VS. ARSON MUSIC 


Firefighters Concerned About Heat In Rock’s Kitchen 


‘& anarchistic ends.” Says PMRC’s Lump. 


“Just as a Florida poll showed that 984 of 
1000unwed mothers got pregnant while 
listening to sexually suggestive pop songs 
so does a recent nationwide poll bear out 
the connection between pyro-suggestive 
lyrics & the alarming upturn: in juvenile 

arson.” 
- Ruth Lester Lump, Spokeswoman of 
PMRC. 


“We'll have a time ole brother/Settin’ the 


woods on fire.” 
- Hank Williams. 


“And there was smoke in my lungs/And 


there was fire in mybrain.” 
18 - Crazy World of Arthur Brown. 


“Well may he smell fire, whose gown 
burns.” 
- George Herbert. 


“Can a man take fire in his brain, and his 
clothes not be burned?” 
- Proverbs 6:27. 


Today in America there is a controversy 
raging like a forest fire out of control. 
Tempers are overheating on both sides of 
the line of fire. The controversy we speak of 
is no longer that of sex, but of its allusionary 
adjunct, fire. Sex, after all, seems to have 
been successfully expunged from our pop- 
ular culture due, in part, to the self-styled 
heroics of the PMRC. 


Fire imagery, according to the Parents 
Music Resource Center, in today’s, as in 
yesterday’s pop music, threatens every bit 
as much as sexual imagery to inflame our 
prurient interests & ignite the supposedly 
inflammable fabric of our society. 


But ARE pop music lyrics 
encouraging—nay invoking!—our children 
to pick up the torch, burn down our cities, 
our fast-food emporiums & make a verit- 
able bonfire of our civilization? Are 
tunesmiths anarchists? Latent 
pyromaniacs? Entertainers? Or just 
shivering human beings? It depends on 
whom one talks with. 


Detroit burned in the turbulent 60's 
because, according to PMRC testimony, 
young blacks were listening to Jimi 
Hendrix’s “Fire.” Witness testimony 
places, “Il have just one itchin’ desire/ 
Lemme stand next to your fire,” at the core 
of that inferno. Never mind that the song 
had not yet been conceived. Still, over- 
whelming testimony, contrary to the facts, 
has helped establish the inexorable link 
between fire-imagery, sex & arson; all of 
which undermine traditional American val- 
ues. Also cited, Hendrix’ “House Burnin’ 
Down,” despite its avowed anti-arson 
lyrics. This was pointed out by Rock Crit 
Gruelle Mookus but was summarily dis- 
missed as “immaterial” by the PMRC since 
kids don’t listen to lyrics that closely. & 
when “Fire” was played backward 
evangelical audiologists discovered the 
chant, “You learn when you burn.” This 
shocking revelation sent shock waves 
through one & all at the conference. The 
point stressed by the PMRC seems to be, 
forward or back, rock lyrics have more to do 
with riots than perceived intolerable social 
conditions. 


Miami burned in the early 80's, accord- 
ing to the PMRC, because of 2 songs. One 
was the provocational banned reggae ver- 
sion of Bob Dylan’s “This Wheel’s On Fire.” 
It's haunting message heard far & wide; 
“This wheel's on fire...this wheel shall ex- 
plode.” 


Mr. Dylan testified in characteristic 
elliptical fashion for thePyro-Anti- 
Defamation League (PADL). He spoke of 
the necessity of fire. Natural fires ignited by 
lightning released certain of life’s most vital 


' 


s_trees. He pointed out that Jack & 
for pole pines require a fire to crack their 


“ones open so they can discharge their 


seeds: 


The second song was the Clash’s 

ly sofied “London's Burning,” re-mixed 
for the Miami situation. “Miami's burnin’ 
with boredom now.” The Clash’s Joe 
Strummer, IN comparing the hearings to 
the witch trials, evoked the words of 
Francis Bacon, “It is the nature of extreme 
self-lovers, aS THEY will set a house on 
fire, & it was but to roast their eggs.” 


The PMRC, fueled by their success in 
attacking pop Sexuality, has established a 
complex rating system for records & 
enforcement powers to muzzle offending 
singers right on stage. Their proposal for 
castration of frequent Offending Pro- 
vocational Singers (FOPS) now before the 
House stands a fair chance of becoming 
law. It seems no one wants to appear soft 
on perversion, white slavery or pyromania. 


The PMRC has established the 
Pyromania Menace Reaction Committee 
to deal with establishing indisputable links 
between pyro-suggestive lyrics and an 
alarming increase in juvenile arson. The 
organization is headed by concerned 
evangelical mothers & wives of firefighters. 


Ruth Lester Lump has made this her 
personal forum. She’s been pursuing the 
pyro angle for over 2 decades. and it is only 
in these ripe times of circumscribed 
freedoms in the name of patriotism that her 
perseverence seems at last to be reaping 
results. 
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HANK WILLIAMS: 25 years after his 
death still setting off sparks. 


A still vivid tragedy, a fire in a wooded 
area killed her father and a cousin on their 
South Carolina estate. She distinctly 


recalls the drunken revellers singing Hank 
Williams’ “Settin’ The Woods On Fire”. The 
college-student purported leftist revellers 
were supposedly incensed by her father's 
support of segregation. Their nicknames 
were Daffy & Dilly inspired by the lines: 
“You be Daffy & I'll be Dilly/You order up 2 
bowls of chili/Tonight we're settin’ the 
woods on fire.” This nonchalant invitation 
to arson has haunted her for the past 30 
years. Suggestibility as culpability is the 
issue says the PMRC. 


The PMRC is demanding an elaborate 
blacklist system that will target all non- 
repentent performers, which will 
encourage them to clean up their acts. This 
worked, at the time, 30 years ago, in South 
Carolina, at the urging of then junior Con- 
gressman Jesse Helms. Legislation 
prompted the banning of Hank Williams’ 
songs from playlists statewide. The state 
had become convinced of his “hidden 
agenda.” 


Others cited by the PMRC include The 
Doors. Their “Light My Fire” has stirred 
endless debate. Is it “TRY to set the night 
on fire,” or “CHINA set the night on fire”? 
PMRC audiologists insist it is indeed 
“China” & thus a perceived call to Com- 
munist takeover. While Doors-esque 
gloom rockers, Joy Division, reveal their 
morbid suicidal fatalism with lines like, 
“Moving along in our god-given ways/ 
Safety is set by the fire.” 


Johnny Cash, Duane Eddy & Wall of 
Voodoo have all been targeted for their 
versions of “Ring of Fire.” “Love is a burn- 
ing thing/& it makes a fiery ring/Bound by 
wild desire/This ring of fire.” Johnny Cash 
both livid & miffed wondered, “How can 
anyone go round censorin’ one of the pri- 
mary elements of life on this earth?” 


Jerry Lee Lewis was cited for his “Great 
Balls of Fire” & “I’m On Fire” with that in- 
cendiary line “I’m a little firebug can’t you 
see” which established the blatant connec- 
tion between himself, virility & fire. Mr. 
Lewis, responding to his cousin Jimmy 
Swaggart’s demands that he repent, said 
only: “It’s too late for that, | done sold my 
soul to the devil long ago.” 


Others cited were Robert Gordon, Lizzy 
Mercier Descloux, Arthur Brown, Bruce 
Springsteen, the “new wave” group Televi- 
sion for a line in “The Fire”: “We took our 
house in the fire,” which, to the PMRC, 
implied a redistribution of income, a threat 
to traditional American values. The Rolling 
Stones were also cited for their “irrespon- 
sible” “Play With Fire.” Jose Feliciano was 
one of the only cited musicians to speak in 
behalf of the PMRC. 


Most experts doubt the efficacy of the 
PMRC’s remedies but they are not relent- 
ing. They are planning prayer vigils in front 
of New York clubs that promote “fire- 


mongers.” Also planned is a 700 Club- 
sponsored alternative to all the music 
awards shows. 


“We want to protect our children from 
inflammatory messages. We will be here 
until it's under control.” Said Ruth Lester 
Lump. Midge Buker, National PMRC 
Chairperson, asks pointedly, “Is it any 
wonder that God has found good cause to 
strike down so many of these sinners in 
their prime? God works in mysterious ways 
but often in logical ways too!” 


Jerry Lee Lewis summed up the opposi- 
tion’s doubts this way: “Ain't it ironic? They 
been out burnin’ my records for over 30 
years. | guess the humor gets lost 
somewhere in the flames of fury.” 


Bart Plantenga. 
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by Rob Weisberg 


There’s little doubt that the New York 
area club scene has taken a tumble in the 
last couple of years. Many factors have con- 
tributed—the rising cost of living and run- 
ning a business in the area, higher drinking 
ages, a changing population and changing 
personal tastes. But while fairly large venues 
are on the decline, smaller bars and 
multi-purpose performance spaces are in- 
creasingly offering an affordable alternative. 
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The big hole in clubland is in the middle, 
between the big-deal,high-paying gigs at 
the Ritz or at theatres and all the small, 
alternative, experimental, fun, etc., gigs that 
don’t make money or intend to. Local 
writer and band manager Tom Ward sees 
this as part of a trend throughout the music 
industry. 


“The music scene resembles a third 
world economy,” suggests Ward. “On top 
there are superstars, with an immense 
amount of capital invested in them. On the 
bottom there’s the starving artist. The mid- 
die has been squeezed out.” Some would 
say this trend mirrors the general direction 
of this country’s economy. In any case, with 
the demise of middle-level clubs like Irving 
Plaza, Danceteria, The World and even Folk 
City, middle level bands such as, for ex- 
ample, Big Black or Camper Van Beethoven 
find few spaces in the area that can 
accomodate them. 


The biggest losers appear to be the per- 
formers. Local indie record mogul and 
fanzine publisher Gerard Cosloy explains: 
“It used to be that about every month an 
established band could count on one big 
New York show, which was really meant as a 
payday. At Danceteria (or Irving Plaza), 
bands could get as much as $1500, or $500 
to $600 at The World.” These comparatively 
high-obudgeted clubs could offer 
guaranteed paychecks, whereas the 


remaining alternatives, like Maxwell’s, 
CBGB's, or the Cat Club, generally pay per- 
formers a percentage of the money taken in 
at the door. Cosloy points out that bands 
certainly can and do make as much at, say, 
Maxwell’s as they might have at Irving Plaza, 
but there’s no guarantee - and that makes 
things especially hard for a touring band 
that’s trying to stick to a budget. In some 
cases a band has to draw a certain minimum 
amount of people in order to be paid any- 
thing at all. “It’s very humiliating having to 
lean on friends to show up for a gig just so 
you'll get paid,” says Ward, recalling some 
bad experiences of his own. 


So for the bands, on one level at least, 
things are rough. As for the fans, well, writer 
and bandmember Tim Sommer for one feels 
they really don’t deserve any better. “If the 
demand were there, the venues would be 
created,” says Sommer. “I don’t see that 
demand now.” Where there is a demand 
locally, he suggests, then something will 
happen - witness the success of Maxwell’s 
in Hoboken. Adds Cosloy, “In New York, 
everyone says, ‘Yeah, I’m into it (the music, 
that is).’ Everybody will pay to go see 
Husker Du or the Butthole Surfers, but not 
too many people are willing to pay to see 
an unfamiliar band.” 


Not only that, but “The people who 
musicians need to have hearthem - 
musicians, artists, people who really care 
about the music - don’t have the money to 
pay.” At least that’s the view of Maggie 
Smith of Tin Pan Alley; it’s one of several 
reasons she doesn’t have a cover charge 
when there are performances at her bar. 


It may be that in this atmosphere of lim- 
ited demand, whatever the cause, it’s sim- 
ply not possible for a fairly large club to 
offer music nightly and expect it to be prof- 
itable. The failure of Irving Plaza appears to 
be a case in point. 


There are, of course, other options. If a 
cluo wants to make money, but can’t rely 
on live bands for its income, then it 
becomes a disco. Limelight and the Cat Club 
make most of their money getting big 
spenders to pay big cover charges and high 
drink prices On weekends, and can thus 
afford to put on live bands earlier in the 
week - often without the big cover charges 
that New York clubs are famous for. In a 
return to the pre-CBGB’s/punk/wave state 
of affairs, there are fewer full-time music 
clubs. More places function as bars and/or 
restaurants and book bands a couple of 
nights a week, as a sort of added attraction, 
not the main attraction. Even Maxwell’s 
subsidizes its mostly weekend music with a 
fulltime bar and restaurant out front. One of 
the few new venues outside of Manhattan 
to offer prominent original bands (at least 
for a while), the Loop Lounge in Passaic 
Park, makes its money as a bar and disco. 
“We make more money on dance nights, 
and they’re less of a headache than live 
shows,” says Loop proprieter Bruce Cic- 
cone, “but | wanted to do live shows.” Until 
noise complaints from neighbors silenced 
the music, at least until late fall, the 
Loop . booked bands once weekly. Estab 
lished performers like the Feelies, 
Richard Lloyd and D@mptruck were 
among those featured. 


Times Square of all places is becoming a 
veritable haven for smaller exponents of the 
bar-with-music format. The yuppily bright 
and neon Southern Funk Cafe books bands 
most weekends, while Tin Pan Alley, on the 
other side of the spectrum with its Marxist 
orientation and neighborhood flair, has 
embarked upon an ambitious Saturday and 
Sunday night series, “Sound and Sub- 
stance.” The programs run a wide musical 
gamut, from the downtown sounds of John 
Zorn and The Scene is Now to the rock 
and/or hardcore of Antietam and Gone, 
with lots in between. It also continues the 
bar’s no cover policy (except for 
politically-oriented benefits), in spite of the 
relatively big names and small space. 


The Tin Pan Alley series can happen 
because Smith’s primary goal in putting on 
music is not to make money, and because 
an interested musician named Sue Garner 
was willing to sacrifice a lot of time and 
effort to put a schedule together - for love, 
as it were, not money. 

Sommer found his do-it-yourself inspira- 
tion outside of the traditional club scene. 
“When the rock scene began to go bad, | 
turned to the performance artists,” sys 
Sommer. “They would find places to pel 
form; they'd rent basements and church 
halls all the time. It's useless to moan the 


the big clubs)...Hugo Largo 
band) found places to play,” he 
counting off several low-budget 

s sake East Village spaces - P.S. 

a, and the late 8 B.C. Of course, 
Village hot spots are in constant 
ften dying the death of dubious legal- 
inthe case Of 8 B.C.. The emergence of 
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City has dozens of men’s bars 
aren't doing very well,” says writer RJ. 
mebody came by and tried to do some- 
"Elsewhere in New Jersey one either 
to depend on a strong local draw or 
2 with cars. Most of all, though, one 
contend with suburban values, as the 

) Lounge discovered in its problems 

with the neighbors. Even the well- 
fablished Dirt Club in Bloomfield, near 

lewark, has to fight off the puritans. A 

cent application for a liquor license 

enewal caused Bloomfield councilman 
ichael Casale to tell the local press, “| will 
continue to fight for the area and resist any 
establishment | feel detracts from family and 
community values.” 

‘Not much has happened in the outer 
oroughs. The most notable attempt was 
Rego Park, Queens’ Subway club, which 

d bands of limited fame like Sonic 

uth and Red Lorry Yellow Lorry. “When 

atch Acid played,” recalls Cosloy, 

literally three people paid.” So much for 
the Subway club. 
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WAITING FOR THE NEXT BIG THING 


By Ken Freedman 


People may rag about what lousy music is com- 
ing out today, but nobody goes so far as to 
declare the death of Rock & Roll. It’s been 
reborn too reliably, too many times. 


In the movie ‘American Groffiti’, there’s a 
scene where local auto hero John Millner 
is complaining about the current state of 
rock & roll. He was grumbling something 
about how there hadn't been any decent 
music coming out since Buddy Holly died. 
This got a big laugh from the audience, half 
of whose members were wearing T-shirts 
of various sixties supergroups. Sure, we 
knew this was set in 1962, but rock’n’roll’s 
greatest years were just around the corner! 
Hang in there, dude! Whipping Post!! It may 
have been 1976, but in New Jersey mall 
land, the sixties were still going strong. 


In retrospect, it’s would be more than fair 
to call the first half of the Sixties andSeven- 
ties breathing periods in the history of 
popular music. As a result, people may 
constanty rag about what lousy music is 
coming out today, but nobody goes so far 
as to declare the death of rock'n'roll. Its 
been reborn too reliably, too many times. 
Besides, since its coagulation in the late 
Forties, it's always been the second half of 
the decade when things really get going. 
We've become used to the dry spells, and 
we've come to trust in the flood. Problem 
is, we're six years into the eighties now, 
it’s time for the next flood, and there hasn't 
even been a good dry spell yet. Things 
may not be that great, but they could be 
a lot worse. It would still be absurd to 
predict the death of rock & roll, but it may 
be time to talk about the death of its tradi- 
tion of rebirth. 


When rock'n'roll burst into the mainstream 
in the fifties, a lot of its momentum was 
due to its ability to piss people off, 
especially adults. As it became a lucrative 
business, the shock wore off, and it 
entered each new decade wearing the 
shrink wrapped shield of acceptability. For- 
tunately, it was to find new ways to piss 
people off, not excluding a good portion 
of its own camp. By taking the best of its 
own history and trashing the rest, battle 
lines get drawn, and the, music and its 
countless accoutrements (D.A’s, lava 
lamps, safety pins) become the sole pro- 
perty of another new generation. Of 
course, marketeers of sub-genres (i.e., 
heavy metal) hook in a new crowd of 
loyalists every year, but this is calculated. 
Its not that the fabled ‘Next Big Thing’ has 
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to be pure. It can be a scam, as long as 
its a spontaneous scam. But whatever it’s 
going to be, it’s late. By the sixth year of 
each of the last three decades, it's been 
clear what direction we were going in. The 
pattern has already been broken, and 
there's no indication that it’s simply behind 
schedule. 


You can trace it back as far as you like, but 
it was the Black R & B explosion of the late 
Forties that marked rock’n’roll’s real musical 
beginnings. Major record companies like 
Columbia and Decca had been releasing 
all sorts of blues and gospel for years under 
the lump term ‘race music’. Big band and 
swing had been the popular dance music 
in the cities for over two decades. Then, 
World War II brought together the final fac- 
tors that ushered in the rhythm & blues 
craze. The depression had already made 
it near impossible to keep a large swing 
band on the road, and the war cemented 
their disintegration. Band members found 
work in smaller, local groups that played 
to a growing audience of urban Blacks, 
drawn to the cities by war time industries. 
The end of the war accelerated this migra- 
tion, and sparked the growth of small, in- 
dependent R & B record labels and radio 
stations. 


During the war, shellac rationing had slow- 
ed down record manufacturing, and a 
musicians union ban made recording ses- 
sions almost nonexistant. Post war America 
was a ripe market for new records, but the 
major labels were oblivious to the changes 
taking place. Instead of picking up on the 
new sounds and artists, they played it safe 
and stuck with their old big names. This 
was the best thing that could have hap- 
pened to R GB. Instead of being issued 
in sanitized form on the major labels, small 
labels started putting the music out in its 
raw state. Soon, more and more indepen- 
dent labels and radio stations were pop- 
ping up coast to coast, and by the late 
Forties, R & B was the sound. The major 
labels woke up and replaced the term race 
music with R & B. 


This is only the first of several absurdly 
simplistic encapsulations, so get used to it 
- we're not doing a musical history here. 
We're looking at the way rock & roll 
becomes acceptable and then renews 
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itself by challenging the mainstream 
What's important is that rock & roll took off 
in the second half of the Forties, and that 
it developed on its own, on small labels 
free to revel in the raunch, humor and sex. 
vality that would scare the shit out of 
parents a decade later. 


But for the time being, kids were being 
subjected not only to the same values as 
their parents, but, as cruel as it may sound, 
to the same music! Topping the charts in 
the late Forties and early Fifties were 
crooners like Perry Como, Rosemary 
Clooney and Patti Page. Teenagers (the 
term hadn't even been invented yet) were 
not only expected to like this stuff, they 
were expected to act like short adults! 
Rock'n'roll was lurking in the wings, and 
America of the Fifties was ripe for attack. 


By the early Fifties, R & B was on the air 
in every major city, and plenty of people 
were tuning in to it. White kids were pick- 
ing up Bo Diddley singles, and White coun- 
try musicians were working R & B into their 
sound. One of them was Bill Haley, who 
unwittingly catalyzed an_ international 
musical uprising with his 1954 single ‘Rock 
Around The Clock’. The song became The 
Internationale of the teen revolution when 
it was included in the 1955 teen rebellion 
movie ‘Blackboard Jungle’. That film, with 
that song, was apparently all that was 
needed to unleash the Id of a generation. 
The movie inspired kids to trash movie 
theaters, dance in the aisles and carry un- 
precedented amounts of heck raising out 
into the streets. Riots ensued wherever 
Haley played, the movie was banned in 
England, and rock’n‘roll emerged into the 
spotlight being equated with violence and 
juvenile delinquency. Its future was 
insured. 


It wasn't very difficult to shock English and 
American society in the Fifties, and several 
sensational reports of rock’n’roll inspired 
hooliganism did the trick. In 1956, Haley 
was upstaged by Elvis, who was closer to 
being a teenager himself, and whose 
copulatory perambulations (copied from R 
& B performers) brought the horrifying ele- 
ment of sexuality into millions of American 
living rooms. Soon, upstanding role models 
like Jerry Lee Lewis and Little Richard 
followed Elvis into the spotlight, and 
teenagers had a growing catalogue of 
haircuts, slang and fashion to call their 
own. The reaction against rock & roll was 
short lived, but sufficiently hysterical to 
make it teenage sanctum. 


Gradually, parents realised that 
underneath the fashion, their children were 
not becoming rabid, sex crazed Visigoths. 
Pat Boone and others were making rock 
& roll safe for the bingo set with cover ver- 
sions of ‘Aint That A Shame’ and ‘Shake, 
Rattle & Roll’, and occasionally, a genuine 
rocker even displayed decent manners, or 
released a pretty ballad. By the end of the 
decade, various circumstances removed 
Elvis, Little Richard, Chuck Berry, Buddy Hol- 
ly and Jerry Lee Lewis from the scene, and 
the pop charts were left with mushy adult 
ballads, mewling teen laments, twists, and 
silly novelty songs. There was a lot of 
money to be made in rock & roll, and as 
it came under the jurisdiction of adults, its 
raunchier aspects took a back seat to the 
more sentimental aspects of adolescence. 
Rock'n'roll never completely dominated 
the pop charts in the Fifties anyway, and 
with its most exciting performers gone and 
its threat turned into profit, it entered the 
Sixties considerably subdued. 


While the first wave of mediocrity establish- 
ed itself, several movements were brew- 
ing that would coalesce to create the 
biggest of Next Big Things. With Bobby Vin- 
ton, Fabian, and Frankie Avalon whining 
in the background, the seeds of the 
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counterculture were already taking root. 
The civil rights and anti-war movements, 
the folk music scene in the U.S. and the 
mods in England, the psychedelic move- 
ment - all would, in their own way, renew 
both the threat of rock & roll, and that 
threat, marketed to the hilt, would ease 
its assimilation into society. The lull was on- 
ly a few years old when the British inva- 
sion hit. Beatlemania was at its very worst 
a tad annoying, and the Beatles seemed 
like nice enough young men, certainly not 
as threatening as Elvis had been. Besides, 
Kennedy had been shot only two months 
before the Beatles first appeared on 
Sullivan, and America was ready for a 
novel distraction. The Stones and The Who, 
on the other hand, had a swarthier, more 
violent image, and set parents on edge. 
But the elements that would provide a real 
threat didn’t coalesce until around 1966. 
This was a fantastic period for popular 
music, with so many styles influencing one 
another that it would be silly to list them. 
You still had the occasional ‘Greensleeves’ 
to contend with on the charts, but now 
they were the exception, not the rule. 
Those who didn’t keep up were left out in 
the cold, and this led to some pathetic but 
humorous efforts, such as Frankie Valli’s 
album of Dylan covers, and Dion’s inter- 
pretation of ‘Purple Haze’. 


In San Francisco, there was a neat little 
scene going on, and some of its adherents 
decided it was time to spread the word. 
The first Be-In, in January of 1967, was in- 
tended, at least by some of its organizers, 
to attract enough media attention to 
spread their message of harmony to the 
rest of the world. That it did. But it also 
popularized and trivialized the counter- 
culture to the point of destroying it. By the 
spring of 1967, images of the scene in the 
Haight were so prevalent that it was like 
issuing uniforms to the youth of America. 
The values that accompanied the uniform 
were a far greater threat to society than 
anything in the Fifties had ever been. Elvis 
may have gyrated, but he wasn't coming 
after your daughter in person. The sexuality 
of Rock & Roll in the Fifties was idolatry. 
In the Sixties, sex and drugs were pro- 
moted for personal use. And now, adding 
to the violence and vandalism of the Fif- 
ties were images of pacifism and com- 
munal living, a far greater threat to parents 
and the state. 


The message of Rock & Roll in the Sixties 
was carried forth by the media not only 
because of the appeal the slogans held for 
the young (and the would-be young), but 
also for the horror these ideas held for 
parents. The combination created the 
largest international youth culture the 
world has ever seen, But the instant com- 
mercialization of both the music and the 
mores resulted in making the bulk of both 


utterly superficial. In addition, the quality _ 


of some of the music was elevating it tu 
the status of Art, insuring that uninspired 
imitators wouldn't succeed on the level of 
rock’n‘roll or art. The introspection and 
analysis of the period was eclipsing the im- 
portance of fun, and suddenly ‘mellow’ ap- 
plied to more than wine and sunsets. 


The development and co-optation of 
‘underground’ commercial FM stations in 
the late sixties also paved the way for the 
musical washcloth that was early Seven- 
ties rock’n’‘roll. A 1967 F.C.C. law forced a 
lot of owners of commercial FM stations to 
start coming up with original programm- 
ing. Previously, most FM stations simply 
rebroadcast whatever was going out over 
their sister AM station. The ruling coincid- 
ed perfectly with a snowballing scene. Sta- 
tions in New York and San Francisco 
demonstrated the commercial viability of 
the new non-format. Underground radio 
broke away from the rigid confines of top 
forty, and established the rare practice of 
putting the programmers in charge of the 
programming. Soon, every major city in the 
country had an underground station, and 
by the end of the decade, most cities had 
several. Being commercial stations, they 
began competing for the same group of 
listeners and advertisers, and manage- 
ment started deciding what got played 
and what didn’t. In the Seventies, 
management handed over the controls to 
AOR Market Researchers, and we ended 
up with the situation that commercial music 
radio is in today. Of course, some stations 
retained their integrity longer than others, 
and community, college and Black stations 
offered an alternative, and still do. But 
within years of their beginning, the FM sta- 
tions had the counterculture pickled and 
preserved, and were serving it day in and 
day out without variation. 


‘Perhaps the planet 


passed through an in- 
sterstellar cloud that 
infected its inhabitants 
with an insatiable ap- 
petite for the insipid. 


If all this were enough to account for the 
early to mid Seventies, then at least it 
would be explainable. Maybe it seems 
worse to me because | lived through it. Or 
perhaps, as one theory suggests, the’ 
planet passed through an interstellar cloud 
that infected its inhabitants with an in- 
satiable appetite for the insipid. In either 
case, the popular music of the Seventies 
was nothing short of terrifying. The period 
is defined by the year 1974, when politics 
and social trends were completely in synch 


Continued page @ © 


Home audio arts are enjoyed by anyone who enjoys 
music or blowing things up. There are numerous devices 
available for recording your musical expressions, ranging 
from simple portable open-miked mono decks to fancy 
multi-tracked dreamlabs. These devices are made more 
inexpensively and of higher quality every day. Home taping 
is a hobby that has become one of the most accessible 
creative outlets of all time. It is much more affordable than 
many other media, and gives the artist maximum creative 
means to realize his own amazing works. Video is probably 
the next-most-accessible medium that is developing, but 
cassettes are by far the most inexpensive. Many ideas about 
format and audio entertainment, or “songs,” will be changed 
by the new media as they become available. The classics, of 
course, will live on as classics. 


Cassettes have brought complete control of the making 
and marketing of original music to a small scale. The home 
tape artist composes, records, packages, advertises, and 
distributes his/her own music. This is one of the many 
benefits of the free-market system of which the artist can 
take advantage. The reward for doing all this is for both the 
maker and the listener, but is more an artistic satisfaction 
than a financial victory. 


Let there be no illusions. Nobody has ever made a 
noticeable profit from releasing his own tapes. Some almost 
break even. Others are making more money, like the 
successful New Age beautiful-music organizations. 
Religion-oriented tape-users (a,very large group) don’t make 
money from tapes. Rockstars make money playing gigs, 
sometimes also from records (maybe), and use cassettes to 
get gigs or to please fans. 
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\ by Robin James 


“Feedback, rundown batteries, broken speakers, different speeds, 
pause-button abuses, are good for effect...” 


A 


Bret Kirby, PSYCHODRAMA 


The proposed evil home-tape tax is designed to re-harvest 
a small amount of revenue from consumers who purchase 
blank tapes, on the assumption is that all home-tapers are 
pirating pre-recorded music. The money is then paid to the 
persons whose copyrights were “violated.” All people who 
buy audio cassettes would be paying this retribution. I don’t 
think this will go very far. 


Most music-loving blank-tape purchasers also spend a 
significant amount of money on records. Take me for 
example. I don’t even have a record player but I enjoy a 
steady trickle of new records coming in. I purchase records 
because the sound quality is much more reliable - tapes get 
damaged, wear out, get accidentally erased, etc., and to 
have a high-quality version of my favorite music is 
something that is important to me. Once you get started 
loving music it doesn’t matter what form it comes in. 


Entertainment in the future: (Shelters or spaceships.) 
Analog (magnetic tape) sound technology is slowly being 
overwhelmed by digital tech. It will only be a matter of time 
before tape-filled cassettes will become noveltiés and 
antiques. But as with any medium, it takes lots of time to 
explore all of the potentials. And there is much happening 
with this electronic folk art right Now. 


Every time that you go to your mailbox you could be 
picking up little packages. It could be something that will 
pop in a slot and totally blow you away. You could be so 
lucky. Lots of possibilities: Garage sessions of your kid- 
sister’s rock band, or someone in a fancy home lab mixing 
incredible feats of science, or a pioneer of popular rock, 
soothing meditation or difficult industrial noise. There are 
tickets to many sonic environments. 


You can get your music heard on the radio in many cities 
around the world. You can get onto tape compilations, your 
band tucked in between a group from Germany and one 
from Japan. Keep your eyes open and check for an address. 


maybe send a postcard before you send anything like a tape 
(just an idea). Don’t forget to include your address clearly on 
the tape’s packaging, and more than once. Don’t expect 
anything for free - it costs a lot to send out several postcards 
and letters a week, and tapes are rather generous things to 
give away. Usually this is no problem for most participants 
in the big imaginary tape-exchange network World Plan, 
which is, naturally, undocumented. There are no rules. 


Reasons to just give them away: How else are they going 
to be heard? Radio stations sometimes play them, 
magazines review them, people with lists can quantify them 
(difficult but natural - there are various camps that don’t 
always mix, yer purple mohawk with your jazz buff, but 
heck, you never know; and what are the age-groups 
involved?). Once in a while someone buys one. 


Selling them: Some artists can sell them for incredible 
prices, many sell one or two, if any. Most go for $5 or so. It 
depends on what you have and how much it’s in demand. 
Musicians with a name have an edge over most. Mark 
Mothersbaugh (of Devo) sold lots of his unusual release in a 
few places, nothing like what the phono-disc industry sells of 
Devo records, but that’s not who the tapes are made for. It 
takes a certain lust for audio adventure to appreciate these 
little wonders. 


Mailorder distributors: These folks obtain a stockpile of 
tapes or some kind of arrangement (for example an 
agreement about reproduction rights) from their artists, 
make nifty catalogs to display them, and usually try to make 
some money. One legendary outfit - Floating World - makes 
NO markup on tapes sold, and can sell them very 
inexpensively. There are many international efforts going on 
- Bad Compilation Tapes is all international hardcore 


punkrock garage bands screaming and creating aural havoc. 


Insane Music Contact is in Belgium and makes compilations 
of odd electro-pop and wild-ear ambrosia. Cause and Effect 
features a selection dof outstanding and challenging new 
world artists on cassette and phono-disc. There is room for 
lots of normal music to get networked too, but I don’t know 
how much of it sells. 


The number of people making tapes is incalculable. Some 
people collect the equipment and fuss around for a week or 
so. Some borrow the needed gear and go on and on without 
stopping. Some seem never to get around to it or make 
tapes only for family and friends. Some are even seeking 
agents who will project them into sky-shattering stardom. 
There are a lot of nuts doing this for whatever reason, 
spending money to keep things going, sort of like 


entertainment. They can’t help it. Something compells them. 


‘ 

Networking can bring about increased world citizenship 
and appreciation for communication. Hands across the 
water, ears hearing sounds, people arranging those sounds 
in expressive, communicative forms, sounds from everyday 
life, unheard-of sci-fi thrillers, rockin’ tunes. History happens 
and gets erased or is broadcast on the radio, sent behind 
the iron curtain (audio samizdat), offered to ungrateful so- 
called critics, left for years in paper bags to decompose 
undiscovered... 


Cassettes are used both as an end product and as scratch 
Paper, a re-usable medium. With a phono-disc or a CD once 
it is made, that’s it. You don’t get a second chance. Natch, 
it sure is a drag to rewind or fastforward to find that one 
essential part. Cheap tape does get caught in cheap tape- 
players. Stuff gets obliterated by accident. Music is here and 
gone. Cassette Mythos is here now. 


Cassette Mythos is a collection of information about 
home recording arts, growing toward various new media 
(video, digital tech, etc.) with a rich understanding of both 
audio programming and technical facilitation. These are the 
legends of audio alchemy, exploring both the realm of the 
tape deck and the mailbox. Networking can mean sound- 
artists being able to listen to other sound-dartists, sounds 
being heard and transported. 


More on the specifics of Cassette Mythos and related 
projects in the next issue of L.C.D. You can write to 
Cassette Mythos at P.O. Box 2391, Olympia, WA, 98507, 
USA, or give us a ring at (206) 352-4745. 
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MEMORIES... 


Few years can boast as 
impressive an array of 
memorable mediocrity as 
1974. We are still reaping 
the benefits of this absurd 
year. . 
Remember, if you dare... 


* Streaking 

* ‘WIN Buttons’ 

* Patty Hearst — 

* Nixon resigns © 

* Ford pardons him 

* The first Beatlesfest 

* Evel Knievel jumps the’ 
Snake River canyon 


And the sounds that ac- 
companied these won- 
drous events 


* Hooked On A Feeling - 
Blue Swede 


* Mandy - Barry Manilow 

* Come And Get Your Love - 
Redbone 

* The Streak - Ray Stevens 

* Dark Lady - Cher 

* Having My Baby - Paul 
Anka 

* Americans - Byron 
McGregor 

% Seasons In The Sun - Terry 
Jacks 

* Sunshine On My Shoulder - 
John Denver 

* The Night Chicago Died - 
Paper Lace 

* The Way We Were - Bar- 
bara Streisand 

* Kung Fu Fighting - Carl 
Douglas 

* The Most Beautiful Girl In 
The World Charlie Rich 

* Billy, Don’t Be A Hero - Bo 
Donaldson & The 
Haywoods 

* Let Me Be There - Helen 
Reddy 


* If You Love Me Let Me 
Know - Olivia Newton 
John 

* Life Is A Rock (But The 
__ Radio Rolled Me) - ? Reus: 
_% Beach Baby - ? \°° cvass 
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Waiting For The Next Dig Thing Continued from page 23 


with the epic irrelevance of the music. Sure, 
there were impressive accomplishments on 
either side of '74 (Bobby Rigg’s match with 
Billy Jean King provided the biggest wahoo 
of late '73, and The Captain & Tennile 
didn't hit till 75), but for sheer stick-to-your- 
ribs-mediocrity, 1974 was tops. The 
counterculture of less than a decade 
before had been sucked into the 
mainstream so fast that all that remained 
was vintage American schlock and the 
sheer will to survive. Capitalismn’s greatest 
strength is its ability to absorb its critics and 
sell them back to itself. And this is why, on 
particularly grey winter mornings, millions 
of Americans still wake up with the melody 
of ‘Billy, Don’t Be A Hero’ stuck in their 
heads. 


In the context of all this, the punk move- 
ment is not only understandable, it’s 
sacred. Rock'n ‘roll had already rebelled by 
embracing drugs, sex and fighting the 
state. The only thing left to rebel against 
was itself. By rejecting the accepted criteria 
for quality and beauty, an underground 
was re-established, and this time the 
mainstream it pissed off the most was the 
mainstream of rock'n'roll. The roots it 
returned to were not only musical, but 
philosophical. The importance of doing it 
yourself and being small had got rock'n'roll 
started in the first place. Because its 
aesthetic was intended to repulse, and the 
radio band had been cut off by the suc- 
cess of the Sixties, punk never got bought 
up the way rock & roll had been twice 
before. By the time it worked its way into 
the mainstream, punk had been watered 
down to the point where it was only a 
slight change. 


As hard as it may have sometimes tried, 
punk never got completely co-opted, so 
it’s taken a much longer time to go away. 
Independent labels, music networks and 
college radio have, sometimes out of their 
own choosing and sometimes not, kept it 
on a small level. The result is that while the 
level of energy and creativity has abated, 
things are not anywhere near as rotten as 
they were in the early Seventies or Eighties, 
the one exception being the financial im- 
possibilities of the club scene. Not only 
does a network of small labels, fanzines 
and stations exist, it has learned how to 
survive, whereas previously it would have 
already become the mainstream, and in- 
spired a new underground. In the real 
world, punk did have a slight positive ef- 
fect. MTV managed to shake up AOR radio 
a little bit, and now it's at least possible 
for a new band to establish itself. The music 
on the charts today is not anywhere as 
ridiculous as a decade ago. At least there's 
an entrenched alternative. What we need 
is another 1974, but unless Terry Jacks sud- 
denly comes out of retirement, it just don't 
seem possible. 


nr 


Like the state jazz entered in the Fifties, 
after be bop had drawn another line 
through its history, rock & roll may be enter. 
ing a period where its boundaries are static 
and understood, and the best we can 
hope for are artists who can still invent new 
things out of known pieces. Remember in 
‘80 - '81 when there was a new Next Big 
Thing every couple of weeks? First it was 
reggae, then funk, then the ‘new roman- 
ticists’. Now, a generation of REM imitators 
have added mumbling to the same list, 
which is sure to continue growing. What 
else could possibly create a shock big 
enough to really do the job? Even punk, 
for all its rejections of the past, and all it 
did to antagonize the rock industry, was 
in large parts a throwback. Look at any of 
punk’s enduring legacies - the garage rock 
or thrash scene. It’s nice that the energy’s 
back, but it’s not anything new. Revivalism 
could only work on the heels of a beast like 
the mid Seventies, and the lesson is too 
well learned for that to happen again. The 
virtues of smallness have extended 
beyond pop to other scenes also, like ex- 
perimental music and cassette networks. 
Between all of them, my biggest problem 
is finding the time to listen to everything 
good that comes out. Independent 
rock'n'roll itself, though, is getting pretty 
pale. 


Despite the current climate in this country, 
rebellion remains an important commodi- 
ty, possibly rock & roll’s most lucrative 
one. Heavy metal has institutionalized 
rebellion, and the recent PMRC outcry 
seems like a shadow play of an earlier era. 
MTV has learned the lesson. It recently ran 
a network television ad campaign portray- 
ing itself as the enemy of the establish- 
ment. Shock is another major industry, and 
rock'n'roll will have a difficult time ever tak- 
ing the lead in that field again. Society has 
learned that by setting a code for 
rebellion, you can not only market it, you 
can control it. And if enough kids adhere 
to the code, true rebellion becomes 


passivity. Despite the fact that it could 
never happen completely, the free market 
is still having the last laugh on rock'n'roll 
even if nobody can hear it. 
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HELP fae. 

Se |BUY TRADE SELL 
WFMU is looking for a Music Wy ipa Rec QRS TAPES C: pe; 

Director. This is a fifteen hour 


, week paid position. Ap- ili 

plicants must be available i! ; RES 
during the day, be # : > MINOR LABELS 
knowledgable about the ~ (IMPORTS 
variety Of music heard on 


OUT-OF-PR 
FMU, and be abel to talk and { r RARE EDITIONS 


spell good. Call Ken at WFMU 


during the day, (201) ™ ig rate r J 
266-7900. Deadline is fos 


November 15th. 
PROGRAMMERS! 


We also need.people who are in- a | 

terested in producing Public Af- 

fairs, €ducational or other types = 

of Spoken Word programming. 

€xperience is not necessary. Call 
- Ken. No deadline. 
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\ Any recording may be sampled when Manny is there, Wednesday 
to Sunday 1-7 PM. Record search service at those times. 


NOW LOCATED AT THAT OTHER GREAT SOHO RECORD 


WILCDGIRE '84 
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MUSICAL LANDMARKS SURVEY 


Concise! Be Forthright! Don't be timid! The 


Listeners! Respond! Use Detail! Be oh 4 : 
music whether its a “song Or not. Mail all 


word “song” can be any piece of 


East Orange, NJ 07019. 


responses to WFMU, Upsala College, : 


11. 


12. 


. First record someone ever 


. First record you bought with 


. Record you’re ashamed you 


. Song to which you first got 

. First rock concert. 

. If you were a one hit composer, 
. If you did a radio show, songs 


. A record your parents/kids 


. How they referred to your 


. Asong that haunts you. 19. 
. Five songs the world doesn't 


. Song that always reminds you 


Lirf€ PIE: HOW DO YOU Divibe up 


a (ee 
i Jan 8 1 18) 
YOUR LIFE PIE? FOR FUTURE LCD. 


bought you. 


EXAMPLE: 


your own money (ie, paper route 
or babysitting $$). 


bought. 

The song playing when you lost 
your virginity. (If stilla virgin, & 
song you'd like to hear when you RB 
lose your virginity). 


Yelling at 


drunk &/or stoned. Radio : 16% 
. (<) 


the one song you’d wishyou’d 
written. 


you'd use as opening theme & 
closing theme. 

hated @&/or will always NOW FILL IN YOUR OWN: 
hate.Why? 


beloved music, ie., “shit mu- 

sicl” yi = 

Most important record in your . First “political” song you really 

collection today. In 1974. got behind. 

A song you wore out the . First “punk” song you ever 

grooves on. A psyche-out heard. 

songthat inspires, fortifies or 18. Song you once hated but now 

keeps you company. like. Once liked but now hate. 

Song that temporarily turns 

you into an axe murderer. 

20. Song you've never before 
admitted to liking. 

21. Song you want played at your 
funeral. 


need. 


of someone you'd like to 
forget. 


‘mM GOING OUT 
YEAH MA, THIS IS I’m 
YouR FINAL NoTICE TO PLAY Now. 


artwork by Tom Stevens 


n Hughzen ceaia’ at you attacking your eyes ‘n an effort to 
2° ug" ears in the tri county area. Tough ears are 

al part ef Bre oe what teugh eyes, tough thinking and 
acttletaling % $11 about. Me, *'we gone way beyond 
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artwork by Ericka Peterson 


2. The self-proclaimed “King of Orgasmic 


Ree! Nell Diamond . NW 
& Deve PMU fii -\ VIA 
D. Frankie Avalon RADIX QO: - 
ODE TO VINCE EVERETT 3  . = 
EN 2 
\S , | y 
record & said, Mr. Presley, if you 
added a final couplet to your new 


song, you'd have a perfect Shakespearean . Wr”, 


a) 


Someone brought Elvis to the party, so 
I put on the new Lennie Tristano 


sonnet form, & what do you think of the 

latest poetics from Charles Olson? 

Elvis replied, Mister, I don’t know what 

the hell you’re talking about, & walked out. 
He assaulted my innocent daughter 

in front of the house before he went home. 

I’d say he crashed the party, wouldn’t you? 
But there’s nothing wrong with him that a few 
years in the Army couldn’t straighten out. 


Bob Rixon 


5. Who made the Cowsils “happy” in The 
Rain, The Park and Other Things? 
A. Moscow girls 
B. Chicken Kiev 
C. Lorne Greene 
D. Diana Dors 


Jean Paul Sartre 
for Dodge Dartre 


i: y ‘In my journey to the end of the night, I must rely not only 
on dialectical paths of reason. | must have a good solid 
j automobile, one that eschews the futile trappings of world- 
ly ennui and asks only for the most basic maintenance.My 
Dodge Dartre offers me this basic solace, and as interior 
parts fall off 1 am struck by the realisation of their 
pointlessness, I may not know if the window is up or down. Dodge 


It is of no consequence. 
: .. DIVISION OF CHRYSLER MOTORS 


ihe { oe WE'RE GOING PLACES. 
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Art by Anonymous. Found in Seattle by Alan Wenokur 
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